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Four  Etchings,  Published  by 
Messrs.  Mawson,  Swan,  &  Mobgan, 
11,  Grainger  Street  West, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  very 
inadequately  represent  the  subjects 
of  Mr.  Seocombe's  beautiful  etch- 
ings, but  give,  however,  a  general 
idea  of  the  composition  of  each 
subject. 

Size  of  etching  is  14  by  10, 
withoitt  margin. 


LFRED  TENNYSON   was  born  at 


Somersby  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  on 
Sunday,  August  6th,  1809.  The  etched 
illustrations,  which  Mr.  Slocombe  has  so 
beautifully  rendered,  will  help  us  to  realize 
the  scenery  amidst  which  the  poet  spent  his 
early  days  ;  every  detail  of  that  quiet  English 
landscape  lingered  in  his  memory  ;  and  many 
an  exquisite  touch  of  description  in  his  poems 
can  be  traced  to  the  impressions  nature  made 
upon  his  imagination  during  peaceful  child- 
hood. It  has  often  been  remarked  that  to 
Tennyson  nature  is  not  merely  a  background 
to  the  human  interests  of  the  poem,  it  is 
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rather  the  milieu  of  the  story, — the  outward 
scene  blending  in  vital  sympathy  with  the 
course  of  events  and  the  moods  of  mind. 
Instances  of  this  artistic  method  can  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  In  Memoriam  ; 
but  no  more  striking  illustration  can  be  given 
of  this  harmony  between  natural  and  spiritual 
conditions  than  in  his  early  poem  Mariana. 
The  desolation  of  the  deserted  woman  is 
pictured  to  us  in  the  melancholy  aspects  of 
the  country  in  which  stood  the  moated  grange; 
and  all  these  aspects  are  taken  from  the  land- 
scape of  the  poet's  native  county.  The 
"  sluice  with  blackened  waters,"  the  "  cluster'd 
marish-mosses,"  "  the  level  waste,"  marked 
by  no  other  tree  but  the  poplar  that  "  shook 
alway,  all  silver  green,  with  gnarled  bark," — 
these  touches  are  all  suggested  by  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  poet's  birthplace. 

In  the  Ode  to  Memory,  Tennyson  directly 
intimates  that  his  distinctest  recollections  are 
those  of  the  peaceful  country  surrounding  his 
father's  parsonage. 


Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  grey  hill-side, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door" 

Many  a  morning  did  the  boy  wake  up  to 
look  through  his  bedroom  window  upon  such 
a  scene  as  that  so  vividly  given  in  the  word- 
picture  of  these  lines.  The  scene  is  described 
in  fuller  detail  by  the  Rev.  D.  Rawnsley  :  "To 
the  north  of  Somersby  rises  the  long  peak  of 
the  wold,  with  its  steep  white  road  that  climbs 
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the  hill  above  Thetford  :  to  the  south  the  land 
slopes  gently  to  a  small  deep-channelled  brook 
which  rises  not  far  from  Somersby,  and  flows 
just  below  the  parsonage  garden." 

The  sound  of  that  babbling  brook  must 
always  have  been  in  the  child's  ears,  wakening 
deep  thoughts  of  "  whence  "  and  "  whither  ;  " 
quickening  imaginations  of  the  broad  river 
and  the  vast  ocean  to  which,  he  was  told,  the 
stream  was  for  ever  travelling. 

A  responsive  music  echoed  within  his 
heart,  kindling  sympathies  with  all  the 
human  changes  of  birth  and  death,  of  which 
nature,  in  her  steadfast  course,  could  take  no 
heed.  So  the  music  deepened,  until  it  became 
immortal  in  the  little  song  wrhich  has  touched 
ten  thousand  hearts.  Mr.  Slocombe's  etching 
of  the  scene  is  very  happy  and  gives  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  winding  "  Brook." 
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"  The  Brook." 


"I  steal  by  lawn  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  floiv 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

Next  to  the  Parsonage,  with  its  beautiful 
home  life,  Somersby  Church  must  have 
deepened  some  of  the  most  precious  memories 
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in  young  Tennyson's  mind.  Within  those 
sacred  walls  was  the  religious  home,  where 
his  parent  officiated  as  spiritual  father  of  the 
country  people  who  gathered  as  one  family  to 


"  Somersbv  Church  " 


This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 

Our  home-bred  fancies  :  O  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  .seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 

Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

'The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  (rod." 


join  in  common  worship  and  partake  the 
sacraments  of  their  Christian  faith.  Over 
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and  over  again  in  those  poems  we  have  indica- 
tions of  Tennyson's  deep  love  of  the  village 
temples,  which  add  their  touches  of  beauty 
to  the  English  landscape,  and  consecrate, 
by  their  fonts,  altars,  and  graves,  every 
solemn  event  in  human  life. 

In  In  Memoriam,  he  is  greatly  comforted 
to  hear  that  the  mortal  remains  of  his  friend, 
who  has  died  abroad,  are  not  to  be  committed 
to  the  sea.  It  would  have  added  a  new  pang 
to  his  grief,  if 

"  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine, 
should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells." 

He  welcomes  the  vessel  that  is  bringing 
the  "  dark  freight,  a  vanished  life  "  to  rest  in 
English  soil,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Christian 
Church,  Those  last  two  lines  in  the  verse 
on  page  10  indicate  the  sacred  impression 
which  the  most  solemn  sacrament  of  faith 
had  made  on  Tennyson's  memory  ;  the  village 
Church  is  described  in  one  silent,  awe-inspiring 
scene, — it  is  the  shrine  where  men  and  women 
leave  their  worldly  care  behind  to  share  the 
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eucharistal  feast,  and  take  to  their  lips  "the 
chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God." 

On  many  a  quiet  sabbath  morning  did 
the  child  watch  the  groups  of  country  people, 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  with  quiet  air,  and 
serious  faces,  wending  their  way  along  the 
"The  Lane  at  Somersby." 


"Like  soften' &  airs  that  blowing  steal, 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal, 
The  sweet  Church  bells  begin  to  jjeal. 

On  to  GocVs  house  the  people  prest: 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest, 
Each  entered  like  a  welcomed  guest." 

lane  to  the  village  Church.     This  simple, 
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familiar  picture  must  have  had  a  strangely 
powerful  influence ;  for,  in  The  Two  Voices, 
after  the  dark  night  of  wrestling  with  every 
form  of  doubt  and  despair,  he  describes 
himself  as  rallied  into  a  new  faith  as  he 
watches  the  men  and  women  and  children 
travelling  to  the  House  of  God. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  author  to  whose 
verses  there  belongs  such  an  added  charm,  as 
that  which  is  given  to  these  poems,  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  home  and  haunts  of 
Tennyson's  childhood. 

An  Appreciation. 

Lord  Tennyson  began  his  career  as  a 
sweet  singer  of  musical  verse.  In  his  earliest 
volume  he  gave  little  promise  of  the  spacious 
compass  of  power,  the  heroic  grandeur  of 
thought  which  his  later  poems  display.  But 
the  young  poet  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He 
felt  his  own  reserved  strength  ;  and,  with  wise 
self-control,  he  would  not  at  once  pour  it  forth 
in  a  crude  burst  of  spasmodic  song.    He  could 
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wait  until  he  had  an  instrument  of  language 
adequate  to  express  his  thought.  He  knew 
what  true  culture  means, — the  time  it  requires 
and  the  patience  it  demands. 

These  earliest  poems  are  of  great  interest 
as  the  first  studies  of  a  consummate  master  ; 
they  show  us  the  poet  as  an  apprentice 
laboriously  and  conscientiously  getting  the 
implements  ready  for  his  work. 

Even  the  two  thin  verses  of  Claribel  tell 
us  of  his  early  study  of  rhythmic  sounds ; 
and  they  certainly  create  a  mood  of  mind  ; 
they  make  you  feel  the  melancholy  of  the 
scenes  and  sounds  around  the  grave  where  a 
maiden  lies;  and,  as  its  chief  value,  the  poem 
indicates  a  sense  of  cadence  and  colour  which 
was  the  prelude  of  the  marvellous  word- 
pictures  created  in  later  years. 

In  Eleanore  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
the  ideal  he  was  striving  after,  as  he  describes 
a  perfect  woman,  whose  every  outward  move- 
ment is  an  expression  of  the  beautiful  soul. 
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All  his  early  portraits  of  women  are  charming; 
as  we  become  familiar  with  them,  we  can 
almost  see  the  fair  beings  they  describe  ; 
Lilian,  the  gay  flirt ;  Isabel,  the  stately  flower 
of  female  fortitude,  of  perfect  wifehood  and 
pure  lowlihead  ;  Mariana  waiting,  waiting  at 
the  moated  grange  for  him  who  never  comes  ; 
Madeline,  so  lovely  in  all  her  varying  moods, — 
lovely  as  a  summer's  day  with  its  changing 
cloud  and  sunshine  ;  Adeline,  who  seems  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  celestial  mystery, 
whose  beauty  exhales  from  an  interior  shrine 
of  spiritual  grace;  sweet,  pale  Margaret,  quite 
as  divine  as  Adeline,  yet  more  human  in  her 
moods,  the  spirituality  of  her  nature  more 
vividly  embodied  in  flesh  and  blood;  Rosalind 
who  soars,  like  a  hawk,  out  of  reach  of  the 
claims  of  daily  life,  needing  to  be  captured 
and  bound  in  cords  of  silk.  In  Tennyson's 
early  work  we  have  a  preponderance  of  form 
over  thought,  simply  because  he  was  making 
a  special  study  of  form,  preparing  the  plastic 
instrument    for  the   subtile   ideas  and  fine 
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emotions  he  was  yet  to  express.  And  how 
splendidly  did  his  genius  grow  !  In  his  great- 
est poems  we  have  profound  emotion  combined 
with  the  most  magical  felicities  of  speech  and 
the  most  fascinating  rhythmic  movements  of 
verse.  He  attained  a  consummate  artistry  in 
the  use  of  words  ;  sometimes  the  language 
ceases  to  be  an  outward  instrument,  and 
becomes  the  living  body  organized,  to  the 
minutest  syllable,  by  the  articulating  thought. 
Of  the  finest  poems  of  our  late  Laureate  we 
may  say  what  Merlin  said  of  the  Magic  City 
of  Camelot  : — 

"  The  City  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  for  ever." 

In  someof  his  modernidyllshehaspresent- 
ed  the  pretty  side  of  our  English  life  to-day, — 
the  calm,  even  flow  of  existence  in  country 
houses  and  quiet  villages ;  he  has  shown  us 
the  cultivated  garden,  the  well-kept  lawn,  the 
winding  lane,  the  babbling  brook  ;  in  exquisite 
pastorals  he  has  described  the  routine  of  life 
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upon  the  farm,  with  its  round  of  simple  events 
and  duties  from  year  to  year.  He  has  done 
for  England  in  the  present  day  what  Chaucer 
did  for  it  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  he  has 
given  us  beautiful  pictures  of  our  calm  and 
lovely  English  scenery,  of  the  peaceful  life  of 
men  and  women  remote  from  the  noise  and 
stir  of  crowded  cities. 

The  versatility  of  Tennyson's  genius  is,  I 
think,  unsurpassed ;  he  touched  so  many 
different  subjects,  and  touched  them  all  so 
well.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  May  Queen, 
with  its  innocent  joy  and  tender  pathos,  with 
the  swelling  passion  and  hurtling  storm  of 
Locksley  Hall.  In  Ulysses,  with  the  old  warrior, 
the  poet  makes  you  feel  the  urgent  activity 
which  will  not  let  him  rest  in  his  peaceful 
home ;  while  in  The  Lotos  Eaters  you  resign 
yourself  to  the  languorous  lethargy,  which 
only  desires  to  be  free  from  toil  and  worry  to 
let  life  slip  away  in  pleasant  dreams.  This  is 
a  fine  test  of  power, — to  be  able  to  enter  into 
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so  many  different  experiences,  and  express 
each  with  unique  integrity  and  absolute  judg- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  Lyrics  are  matchless  in 
perfection.  A  true  lyric  is  a  sudden  burst  of 
personal  feeling  condensed  into  fewest  possible 
words,  and  so  vitally  intense  that  it  instantly 
thrills  you  with  kindred  emotion.  If  that  be 
the  definition,  then  we  have  an  exquisite 
illustration  of  it  in  Break,  break,  break,  express- 
ing the  feeling  of  bereavement  and  desolation 
when  every  object  in  nature  and  life  only 
recalls  your  loss  ;  here  we  have  deep  emotion, 
concentration  of  phrase,  and  lyrical  sweetness, 
combined  into  as  unique  a  gem  as  ever 
chastened  art  of  man  produced.  Of  some  of 
the  songs  which  form  the  interludes  of  The 
Princess,  I  can  only  say  that  you  could  no 
more  alter  a  word  or  a  cadence  in  them  than 
you  could  rearrange  the  molecules  of  a  crystal 
or  improve  the  petals  of  a  flower.  Suppressed 
passion  and  agonized  regret  were  never  more 
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intensely  expressed  than  in  the  four  verses  of 
Tears,  idle  tears.  And  how  powerfully  is  a 
pathetic  picture  given  and  a  tragic  story  com- 
pletely told  in  the  one  brief  song  of  Home 
they  brought  her  warrior  dead.  If  you  wTant  to 
know  what  genuine  poetry  is,  study  these 
inimitable  gems,  which  reveal  how,  by  an 
instant  stroke,  the  true  artist  will  tell  you 
more  than  an  ordinary  writer  could  do  in  a 
hundred  pages.  Genius  has  no  need  to  empty 
the  palette  on  the  canvas ;  one  or  two  inevit- 
able movements  of  the  pencil,  and  the  story  is 
all  told.  With  the  wealth  of  the  English 
vocabulary  at  the  poet's  disposal,  these  brief 
words,  fused  into  a  short  poem  are  adequate  ; 
the  rhythm  is  the  pulsation  of  a  life,  the  lines 
scintillate  with  the  gleam  of  thought,  one 
heart-throb  of  feeling  palpitates  through  the 
whole,  and  makes  it  a  vital  creation.  That 
is  the  miracle  of  creative  art.  "  Talent  can 
do  what  is  difficult  to  ordinary  ability,  but 
Genius  can  do  what  is  impossible  to  Talent." 
With  our  inflated  rhetoric,  we  pile  adjective 
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on  adjective  to  try  to  say  what  we  want, — 
and  then  do  not  say  it  !  But  everything  is 
said  in  these  few  lines, — lines  which  have 
grown  so  organically  out  of  the  thought  that 
they  will  bear  the  microscope  :  there  is  not 
one  faltering  touch  or  superfluous  word,  the 
poem  is  vital  to  every  quivering  note  of  its 
music.  For  purity.,  richness,  melody,  and 
sweetness,  we  have  had  no  one  to  surpass 
Tennyson. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  Tennyson's 
poems  is  The  Northern  Fanner,  who  hates  to 
think  how  some  new-fangled  fellow  will  take 
his  place,  reaping  the  corn  and  threshing  the 
grain  with  his 

"Kittle  o'  steam,— 
Huzziri  and  madzin'  the  blessed  fields  wi'  the  devil's  odn  team." 

And  how  sublime  is  the  courage  of  his 
resignation  to  the  inevitable  ;  if  he  must 
die,  he  will  die  game  :  he  will  have  no  doctor 
interfering  with  his  old  habits  ;  he  will  have 
his  pint  of  ale  every  night,  even  if  it  shortens 
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his  life;  if  need  be,  he  will  pass  away  a  martyr 
to  the  good  old  customs  which  have  served 
his  turn  so  well. 

In  The  Grandmother,  we  have  time  and 
eternity  fused  into  one  stroke  of  pathetic 
tenderness.  Here  we  mark  how  the  true 
artist  will  use  the  simplest  material  for  his 
finest  work  ;  just  as  nature  when  she  produces 
the  purest  gem,  takes  the  common  charcoal  to 
be  crystallized,  in  her  hidden  laboratory,  into 
the  flashing  diamond.  In  this  poem  we  have 
a  most  '  uninteresting '  life,  made  up  of  simple 
affections,  hard  work,  births  and  deaths, 
widowhood  and  prolonged  old  age ;  and  these 
unromantic  materials  are  crystallized  into  an 
immortal  poem,  which  few  can  read  without 
tears.  This  old  woman  of  ninety  has  just 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  at  the 
age  of  seventy ;  and  her  grand-daughter  thinks 
her  hard  and  cold  because  she  cannot  weep. 
But  why  should  she  weep  ?  She  herself  is  at 
the  verge  of  time,  and  in  the  eternity  at  whose 
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door  she  waits,  she  shall  see  him  yet  again  : — 

"  —How  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  has  but  gone 
for  an  hour, — 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room  into 
the  next ; 

I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.    What  time  have  I  to 
be  vext  ?" 

Then  her  memory  wanders  back  to  the 
days  that  are  no  more.  The  vision  passes 
before  her  of  her  courtship  and  marriage  ;  her 
motherly  hopes  and  fears  all  come  back  in  a 
flood  of  recollection.  How  that  old  resent- 
ment against  the  flirt,  who  nearly  robbed  her 
of  her  husband,  flashes  up,  and  makes  the 
ancient  woman  feel  like  a  girl  again  ! 

"  For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place, 

and  I  knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time  :  I  knew,  but 

I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the 

base  little  liar ! 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fire  as  you  know,  my  dear, 

the  tongue  is  a  fire." 

Then  the  resentment  passes,  the  trifles 
of  time  vanish,  the  calm  of  God  settles  in  the 
patient  face;  and,  without  a  thought  of  fear, 
she  will  wait  till  her  change  come.    That  is 
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not  merely  a  picture  of  old  age,  it  is  old  age 
itself,  in  its  essential  type,  presented  in  an 
individual  character  with  matchless  beauty 
and  pathos.  And  all  this  is  done  with  such 
sureness  of  instinct,  not  a  false  note,  not  a 
meretricious  sentiment,  not  a  touch  of 
straining  after  effect ;  all  is  natural,  spon- 
taneous and  perfect. 

The  idea  of  perfect  wifehood  Tennyson 
has  developed  throughout  his  poems ;  and 
nowhere  more  exquisitely  than  in  The 
Gardener's  Daughter.  An  aged  man,  who  has 
lost  his  wife,  tells  us  his  story.  First,  we 
have  the  growth  of  early  passion,  consum- 
mated by  perfect  wedded  love;  then,  the 
stroke  of  death  consecrates  the  husband's 
life  by  the  hallowed  memories  of  the  past. 
Somehow,  I  always  feel  that  this  is  a  sacred 
poem,  as  if  I  were  being  admitted  to  secrets, 
into  which  I  had  scarcely  any  right  to  look. 
And  yet,  there  is  a  solemn  restraint  in  the 
words ;    the  silence  tells  us  more  than  any 
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speech  could  do.  We  are  told  how  love 
entered  into  the  young  man's  life  as  a 
strengthening  and  purifying  influence.  He 
was  an  artist,  and  his  passion  exalted  his 
genius  ;  Nature  seemed  to  unfold  her  secrets, 
and  all  his  soul  was  uplifted  and  chastened. 
That  earliest  rapture  deepened  into  the 
calmer  bliss  of  years  of  married  life.  Life 
was  sustained,  purified,  made  divine  by  love. 
He  tells  us  how 

"  Passion  rose  thro'  circumstantial  grades 
Beyond  all  grades  developed." 

And  over  such  a  love  as  this,  death  could 
have  no  power.  Still  the  wife  who  has 
passed  away,  lives  in  him,  and  he  can  never 
lose  the  sense  of  her  sacred  presence  : — 

"  My  first,  last  love,  the  idol  of  my  youth, 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and  alas  ! 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  my  age." 

I  think  we  have  no  more  fascinating 
picture  than  The  Gardener's  Daughter;  but 
there  are  many  other  womanly  presences  that 
haunt  our  memory.  We  recall  other  lovely 
women  :     Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
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whose  fatal  love  for  Sir  Launcelot  broke  her 
heart, — 

She  loved  him  with  the  love  which  was  her  doom; 

and  Enid,  whose  perfect  faith  in  her  husband 
makes  her  bear  all  things,  and  believe  all 
things ;  her  love  becomes  a  religion ;  she 
reminds  us  of  Desdemona ;  though  her 
husband  slay  her,  yet  will  she  trust  in  him. 

If  we  want  a  complete  exposition  of 
Tennyson's  doctrine  of  the  vocation  of  woman, 
we  must  turn  to  The  Princess.  He  shows  us 
the  splendid  maiden,  who  has  renounced  the 
inferior  race  of  men,  and  gathered  round  her 
a  school  of  ladies,  bound  by  vows  to  maintain 
their  virgin  pride.  Then  later  on,  we  see  the 
princess  Ida  subdued  by  pity,  bending  her 
pride  to  become  the  nurse  of  the  man  against 
whom  she  closed  her  gates, — and,  at  last, 
giving  herself  to  him  in  one  great  gift  of  love ; 
and  never  does  Ida's  crowm  of  womanhood 
shine  more  brightly  than  when  she  lays  it  in 
her  husband's  hands.    In  every  possible  way, 
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Tennyson  exhibits  the  charm  of  maidenhood 
blooming  into  the  womanly  perfection  of  wife 
and  mother.  The  perfect  woman  shall  one 
day  be  the  Queen,  to  share  the  throne  of  love 
with  her  King,  the  perfect  man.  Woman,  the 
mother  of  the  world,  by  that  high  prerogative, 
will  be  equal,  in  dignity  of  service,  to  the 
greatness  of  the  man. 

These  poems  throughout  are  characterized 
by  an  absolute  ethical  integrity  and  a  perfectlv 
crystalline  purity.  Indeed  so  intense  is 
Tennyson's  moral  judgment,  that  he  lacks 
the  dramatic  power  of  entering  into  characters 
demonized  by  the  spirit  of  evil.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  dramatic  sympathy  of  Shak- 
speare,  whereby  he  grasps  the  conception  of  a 
wholly  depraved  nature,  and  embodies  it  in 
some  terrific  character.  But  with  the 
exception  of  Vivien,  and  she  is  only  painted 
from  the  surface,  Tennyson  has  no  such 
creations  as  Goneril  and  Iago,  not  one  that 
can  be  compared  with  Count  Guido  in  The 
Ring  and  the  Book.    When,  however,  we  have 
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recognized  a  certain  dramatic  limitation  in  his 
genius,  we  must  bend  in  reverence  before  a 
poet  as  immaculate  as  his  own  Arthur,  the 
stainless  king. 

There  is  no  teacher  who  has  done  more 
to  exalt  the  ideal  of  chivalrous  purity  than  this 
stainless  king  of  song ;  the  very  name  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  suggests  all  that  is  lofty  and 
noble  and  chaste  in  the  character  of  a  god-like 
man.  We  have  this  ideal  of  a  pure  and  brave 
manhood  expressed  in  the  description  of  the 
vow  which  Arthur  laid  upon  the  Knights  who 
joined  his  table  : — 

"  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  king  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  king, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  about  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  bv  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  he  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 
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Without  extending  our  Appreciation  to 
the  later  poems,  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  purity 
which  characterize  the  genius  of  the  English 
Laureate,  whose  fame  must,  for  ever,  be 
associated  with  the  Victorian  Era  of  our 
National  Literature. 

FRANK  WALTERS. 
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Messrs.  Mawson,  Swan,  &  Morgan  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication 
of 
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